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CHILDREN WHO WORK IN PERIL 


HE report of the Subcommittee on Hazardous 

Occupations, Industrial Accidents and Com- 

pensation for Minors, which functioned as part 
of the Vocational Guidance and Child Labor Com- 
mittee of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, is the most comprehensive 
report on this subject ever prepared. The material 
was supplied by the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor and is based upon infor- 
mation gathered for a study of 
workmen’s compensation laws 
as they affect minors which the 
Bureau is making. 

All available current statistics 
on industrial accidents to chil- 
dren in the United States are 
covered in the report; and state 
legislation on the employment 
of minors in hazardous occupa- 
tions is summarized. The status 
of minors both legally and ille- 
gally employed under the work- 
men’s compensation laws is dis- 
cussed with special attention to 
the development of provisions 
entitling minors, injured dur- 
ing illegal employment, to addi- 
tional compensation. Finally, 
the procedure for investigating 
the legality of the employment 
of injured minors is described in detail for 6 states 
which grant extra compensation to illegally employed 
minors and for 2 states which exclude them alto- 
gether from the benefits of the compensation act. 

Excerpts from the summary of the report are given 
below: 


Sources of Information 


Information as to industrial accidents to young 
workers is compiled by only a few states, chiefly 
by state agencies administering workmen’s compensa- 
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tion laws. A very few present annual ‘statistics of 
injuries to minors in detail, and one or two others 
have made special studies of the subject; but for most 
of the states about which there is any kind of infor- 
mation, the available statistics are mere enumerations 
or present too few facts to furnish the basis for any 
real understanding of the conditions under which 
minors are injured in industry, the industries and 
occupations in which they are especially likely to be 
injured, the causes, nature and 
extent of their injuries, the 
amount of compensation re- 
ceived, if any, and the relation 
of age to these other factors. 
Information as to occupational 
risk in relation to injured mi- 
nors has not been compiled by 
any state. Moreover, because of 
the variation in the bases of the 
statistics published by the vari- 
Ous States, no accurate com- 
parison is possible between the 
figures for one state and those 
for another. 


Numbers 

According to current statistics 
available for 16 states employ- 
ing together approximately two- 
thirds of the minors under 18 
engaged in non-agricultural occupations in the United 
States, over 100,000 injuries to minors under 21, from 
20,000 to 25,000 injuries to minors under 18, and 
between 2,500 and 4,000 injuries to children under 
16 are reported annually. At least 1,000 minors under 
18 suffer permanent disabilities and 100 are fatally 
injured in these 16 states annually. In addition, far 
larger numbers of children, though the numbers are 
unknown, are, no doubt, affected by such conditions 
and results of their employment as harmful dusts and 


(Continued on page 4) 
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MINORS UNDER THE 
COMPENSATION LAWS 


HEN a child is found to be employed contrary 

to the provisions of the child labor law, upon 
whom is the penalty visited? Upon the child himself? 
Not at all; the fine or, in extreme cases, the prison 
sentence is imposed upon the adult, usually the em- 
ployer, less often the parent or guardian, who is con- 
sidered responsible for the child’s employment. The 
purpose of child labor laws is to protect children, not 
to punish them. 

But when a child working in a prohibited occupa- 
tion or during prohibited hours is injured, as fre- 
quently happens, it is necessarily the child himself 
who bears the pain, and who often must struggle 
along with a handicap for the rest of his life. No 
law can shift this physical burden to the shoulders 
of the adult responsible for letting him run the risk 
of injury. 

What redress can be made under the law to these 
children? Several different ways of meeting the situa- 
tion may be found in the laws of the various states. 

At one extreme are more than a dozen states which 
exclude children altogether from the benefits of the 
workmen’s compensation law if they are injured dur- 
ing illegal employment. This is done on the theory 
that the damages such children can obtain through 
court action amount to more than compensation 
based on a child’s small wage. In Pennsylvania this 
was the position taken by a decision of the Supreme 
Court, the intent of which was “to further protect 
the young worker and to penalize the careless or 
unscrupulous employer by removing the financial set- 
tlement of such accidents from the scope of work- 
men’s compensation to that of the courts.” However, 
Miss Beatrice McConnell, Director of the Bureau 
of Women and Children of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Labor and Industry, states that “this 
exclusion has for the most part brought minors no 





advantage and frequently has brought great hard- 
ship.” 

The Federal Children’s Bureau made a study of 
this point in Indiana, another state excluding such 
children from the compensation act, which is sum- 
marized in the White House Conference report on 
Hazardous Occupations, Industrial Accidents and 
Compensation for Minors (see page 1). ‘“The study 
revealed a surprising ignorance on the part of the 
injured minors of their rights under the law. Almost 
one-third stated that at the time of the accident they 
knew nothing whatsoever about the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, or their right to institute civil suit, 
and one-fourth that they knew only vaguely that ‘they 
ought to get something.’ While the remainder were 
familiar with the provisions of the law as they applied 
to legally employed workers, only one in the entire 
group was aware at the time of his injury that illegal 
employment affected his status under the law.” Out 
of 80 minors interviewed in the course of this study, 
only 7 had instituted civil suits, and 5 others had 
employed lawyers who effected a compromise agrec- 
ment. Sixty-two had received some indemnity or had 
been paid their regular wages, but 54 of these re- 
ceived no more than they would have been entitled 
to under the compensation act. On the other hand, 
18, a little more than one-fifth, had received no 
redress whatsoever for their injuries.” 

Twenty-odd states make no distinction between 
legally and illegally employed minors who suffer 
accidents. All receive regular compensation awards, 
which, if small, are at least comparatively certain. 
The right of illegally employed minors to compensa- 
tion under the workmen’s compensation act has re- 
cently been expressly established in Massachusetts by 
a decision of the State Supreme Court in the case of 
a boy under 18 years of age (the minimum for em- 
ployment about explosives) who was stunned by an 
explosion of aluminum dust in a fireworks factory 
and burned to death in the fire which followed. This 
decision held: 

“As respects the rights of minors under the act we 
do not perceive any reason to differentiate between 
those who are lawfully employed and those employed 
as a consequence of the employer’s illegal conduct. 
In both instances the minors are free from any statu- 
tory inhibitions; the contracts as to themselves arc 
free from the taint of illegality; in each case they are 
entitled to similar benefits and to an equivalent 
amount of protection. .. . 

“The violation of the statute subjects the employer 
to the penalties mentioned in the statute; but it does 
not prevent the relation of employee and employer 
from coming into existence, nor affect the rights inci- 
dent to that status which accrue to an employee who, 
himself, is free from wrongdoing.” 

(Continued on page 5) 
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WHAT OCCUPATIONS ARE DANGEROUS? 


EVENTY-EIGHT cases in which additional com- 
pensation was awarded to minors under 16 years, 
injured in the course of illegal employment, are 
analyzed in the December, 1930, issue of the Labor 
Bulletin, published by the Illinois Department of 
Labor. A single comprehensive table shows age, sex, 
occupation and industry in each case, as well as the 
cause of the accident, extent of disability, amount of 
normal compensation, amount of additional com- 
pensation paid, and the respect in which the child 
labor law was violated. 

Accidents during illegal employment constituted 
more than two-thirds of the total number of com- 
pensable accidents to children under 16 during the 
year, which amounted to 116. Another 19 per cent 
occurred to children in occupations not covered by the 
child labor law (including 12 newsboys, 7 golf cad- 
dies, and 3 farm laborers). Nine of these children 
were less than 14 years old; one, a golf caddy, was 
fatally injured. 

In addition to this admirable analysis of injuries to 
illegally employed minors, the Department of Labor 
has issued a report on a special study of 2819 indus- 
trial accidents to minors under 18 years occurring dur- 
ing the three years 1927, 1928 and 1929. 

In order to give due weight to the severity of 
injuries, as well as to the number of them occurring 
in different occupations, an average severity rate was 
worked out by a method described in the report. This 
showed that the severity of injury was greatest among 
children under 16 years of age and decreased as age 
increased. The average severity rate for children 





under 16 years was higher in trade than in any other 
form of employment, and next highest in manufac- 
turing. This finding is closely associated with an- 
other—that the average severity of injury for children 
under 16 was greatest in accidents caused by auto- 
mobiles and next in those caused by machinery. 

Occupations which are exposed to traffic hazards or to the 
dangers which accompany riding in motor vehicles have not 
been forbidden under the Child Labor Law. . . . Occupa- 
tions exposed to machinery hazards are already forbidden to 
children under 16 years of age. The fact that machinery 
accidents occur to children in this age group is due in large 
part to violation of the Child Labor Law. 

The 16-year-old group had a higher average sever- 
ity of injury than the 17-year-old group in all com- 
parable industries. 

Minors 17 years of age incurred the least severe 
injuries of the three age groups studied. Their most 
severe injuries took place in construction work, with 
coal mining and quarrying ranking second and third. 

The first conclusion to be drawn relates to the 
advisability of further restriction upon the employ- 
ment in trade of children under 16—especially em- 
ployment by retail stores, express companies and in 
messenger service where hazards of automobile and 
other traffic accidents are involved. The second points 
to the need for prohibiting construction work, coal 
mining and quarrying for minors under 18 years. 

Even more fundamental is the promise of an in- 
creasingly scientific and statistical basis for legislation 
protecting minors in industry offered by this study— 
and the similar studies in other states which, it is to 
be hoped, the Illinois experiment may inspire. 
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IS IT GOD? 


Is it wy God who lets children work 
All day in mills and factories 

And get no recompense 

Except small pay in thin envelopes? 


Is it my God who lets children 

And old and young men and women 
Suffer, and see no beauty 

Only ugliness? 


Is it #y God who lets people live and die 
Without seeing any of his Real Self; 
Who disregards the saying of Jesus, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me’’? 


Is it my God who sees the horror 

Of the lives of slaves 

Yet does not relieve them? 

Is it your God?-— 

Is it our God? | 
EVALYN SCHAEFFLE, 15 years. | 
The Woman's Press, November, 1930 
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CHILDREN WHO WORK IN PERIL 
(Continued from page 1) 


fumes, intense cold or heat with dampness, cramped 
postures and overfatigue. 


Causes of Accidents 

Machinery and vehicles are the principal causes of 
injury to minors. Vehicular injuries account for a 
larger proportion among children under 16 years 
than among minors 16 and 17 years or among older 
workers, while machinery causes a considerably larger 
proportion of the accidents to young persons 16 and 
17 years of age than to children under 16 or to all 
injured persons. As fewer children under 16 are em- 
ployed on machines, both because of the legal pro- 
hibitions and their inability to do the required work, 
a small proportion of injuries caused by machines 
would be expected. But as a smaller proportion of 
16- and 17-year-old workers than of those 18 and 
over are employed on the more dangerous types of 
machinery, the larger percentage of accidents to these 
minors is significant. Legislative prohibition of haz- 
ardous employments, particularly as to employment 
on or about machines, is much less adequate for 16- 
and 17-year-old workers than for those under 16; 
many states give little or no protection to this group, 
many of whom have just started to work and have 
no experience of work on power-driven machinery. 
Moreover, they are too young to possess either the 
maturity of judgment or the muscular coordination 
needed to work with safety in connection with dan- 
gerous machines. 


Injuries to Minors Illegally Employed 


In every state for which information is available, 
accidents to minors injured while illegally employed 
are more serious than those occurring to other minors. 
In some states approximately half of the injuries 
occurring to minors illegally employed at the time of 
injury resulted in permanent disability or death. . . . 
Injuries from machinery are more common among 
minors injured while illegally employed than among 
other injured minors, owing, of course, to the fact 
that a considerable number of the occupations pro- 
hibited under the law are in connection with ma- 
chinery. 


Regulation of Dangerous Employment 


The regulation of the employment of minors in 
hazardous occupations is a development of the past 
thirty years. The earliest comprehensive lists of pro- 
hibited occupations, found in the laws of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin, and Ohio, cov- 
ering work on certain dangerous machines, in the 
manufacture of paints, the use of dangerous acids 
and the operation of elevators were embodied in the 


Uniform Child Labor Law proposed by the Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws in 
1911. As child labor laws have been enacted since 
that time by other states, or earlier laws amended, 
these provisions have been copied without due con- 
sideration as to whether they included the prohibi- 
tions necessary under developing industrial condi- 
tions. 

The chief contributions in recent years toward a 
more scientific treatment of the problem have been 
made through rulings of state departments of labor. 
This power to make rulings, however, found in the 
laws of 25 states and the District of Columbia, has 
been used in only 10, and in most of these only rarely. 
The occupations recently prohibited indicate adapta- 
tion of law to modern industrial conditions, as the 
prohibition in California of the delivery of goods 
from motor vehicles by minors under 16, the pro- 
hibition in New York, for minors between 16 and 
18, of work on hazardous machines not properly 
guarded at the point of operation, and the prohibition 
in Pennsylvania of the work of minors in spray paint- 
ing. Such rulings in a few states also recognize the 
need for further prohibition of work on dangerous 
machines for minors between 16 and 18, a need 
demonstrated by the high accident rates among work- 
ers of this age group shown in recent studies, but 
not recognized at the time when the early laws were 
formulated. Discretionary authority sometimes given 
to officers issuing work permits also has been used 
in a few places to keep children out of hazardous 
employments. 





Foremost among the recommendations of the 
White House Conference report is an urgent plea for 
a continuous study of all industrial accidents to 
minors under 18 years of age by the various state 
agencies administering the child labor and work- 
men’s compensation laws, together with investigation 
of serious accidents and an educational program in 
the protection of young workers. The accident statis- 
tics should be reported on a comparable basis so that 
they may be compiled and published by the United 
States Children’s Bureau, as is already done in the 
case of other statistics relating to children. In regard 
to the regulation of the employment of minors in 
hazardous occupations, the report recommends revi- 
sion of the laws on the basis of a careful and com- 
prehensive study of the occupations in which minors 
are engaged and of those in which industrial acci- 
dents occur, including possible safeguards. The ap- 
pointment of a continuing committee is urged for the 
study of all phases of the problem of the protection 
of minor workers from dangerous and injurious em- 
ployments. In certain occupations already recognized 
as dangerous, the prohibition of employment should 
be extended without delay to 18 or even 21 years. 
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MINORS UNDER THE 


COMPENSATION LAWS 
(Continued from page 2) 


As compensation awards are based on a percent- 
age (usually 50 or 66 2/3 per cent) of the worker's 
wage, the amounts received by children are ordinarily 
very small. Several states endeavor to liberalize the 
payments to minors, at least in cases of permanent 
disability, by permitting or requiring the awards to 
be made either on the basis of probable future earn- 
ings or on the prevailing adult wage rate. The prob- 
able-future-earnings method is used rather effectively 
in Ohio. In a case reported in the Ohio Industrial 
Commission Monitor for February, 1931, where a 17- 
year-old boy employed in a locomotive works sus- 
tained a badly crushed foot and other injuries, the 
employer agreed to pay $1,666.25, the full compensa- 
tion for total loss of function of the foot on a wage 
basis of $20 per week; but the Industrial Commission 
ordered payment based on a probable future wage of 
$24. Likewise, when a 16-year-old girl lost her right 
hand in operating a mangle in a hospital laundry, 
the Industrial Commission based the compensation 
on a wage of $20 a weck, the rate which the girl 
would probably have received eventually if she had 
continued without injury, instead of upon her actual 
wage of $9. 

Another practice in the treatment of minors under 
the compensation laws is to award additional com- 
pensation in cases of illegal employment. This is 
done in seven states, the payment varying from 50 
per cent additional, to treble the regular compensa- 
tion award. Extra compensation in the case of ille- 
gal employment serves both to liberalize the redress 
offered to minors who have come to grief through 
the failure of laws designed for their protection, and 
where, as in some states, the employer may not 
insure his liability for the extra amount, to penalize 
the employer for violating the law. 

- One state, Connecticut, places all the emphasis on 
the child’s interests, and allows double compensation 
to be paid to minors at the discretion of the Commis- 
sion, whether or not any violation of the child labor 
law is involved. 

Two states, on the other hand, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, exact an additional amount from the em- 
ployer when a child is injured in illegal employment, 
but the additional amount is paid, not to the child, 
but into the state industrial accident fund. 

Among these several contradictory treatments of 
the minor injured in industry, and particularly of the 
minor illegally employed, where is the greatest meas- 
ure of justice to be found? To find the most effective 
means of preventing accidents is the only satisfactory 
goal. But whenever prevention fails and a child is 
hurt—a child who is working cither under the con- 


ditions allowed by law or in violation of them—it is 
incumbent on the state to make sure that such a child 
receives whatever redress financial compensation can 
afford. Compensation based on the child’s future 
earning capacity with extra compensation to the child 
injured during illegal employment seems to be the 
most effective method yet tried out. 


ILLINOIS LEADS THE WAY 


le 1903 Illinois passed the first 8-hour law for chil- 
dren under 16 engaged in any gainful occupation. 
If the 1931 program of the Illinois Child Labor Com- 
mittee is carried out, Illinois will again be a leader 
in child labor legislation. This program endorses the 
recommendations of the Governor’s Committee on 
Child Welfare Legislation calling for the following 


measures: 


State supervision of compulsory attendance en- 
forcement, certificate issuance, and vocational 
guidance. 

Educational facilities to care for the non-aca- 
demic type of pupils in all communities. 

Regulation of street trades. 

Raising the age of compulsory education to 18 
years. 

Raising the age of leaving school for work to 
16 years. 

Certification of employed minors 16 to 18 years 
of age. 

Special compensation for illegally employed 
minors under the age of 18 years. 


In an attractive leaflet, the Illinois Child Labor 
Committee discusses the need for these recommenda- 
tions, comparing the standards of the Illinois law 
with those of other states and giving succinctly the 
arguments in favor of the various measures. 








— 


™M.FS 
“Three laws which must march forward to gether in Illinois. 
Street trades just waking up and getting into line.” 
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FURTHER ACCIDENT NOTES 


Maryland 


rr: Maryland during the year ending October 31, 
1930, the Sixteenth Annual Report of the State 
Industrial Commission shows that 66 compensation 
claims were paid to children under 16; and 452 to 
minors of 16 and 17 years. Of these, only one, a tem- 
porary disability case, occurred to a boy of 13 years. 
Two boys under 16, eighteen boys and nine girls over 
16, received permanent partial injuries. There was 
one fatality, occurring to a boy of 17 years. 


Utah 
AN 11-year-old boy employed by a market com- 


pany was killed recently when a wall on the 
site of a new building col- 
lapsed in Salt Lake City. 
The father first attempted 
to file suit for $10,000 
damages; but the court 
held that compensation 
must be obtained under 
the compensation law, 
since the employment of 
the boy was not illegal. 
The decision calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the 
existing age limit in the 
child labor law was changed from 14 to 16 years by 
a legislative amendment in 1915. The amendment, 
however, left certain sections of the law obscure 
and it appears that Utah for fifteen years has per- 
mitted the employment of children under 14 outside 
of school hours “provided they are not employed in 
any of the occupations named by the legislature as 
prohibitive occupations.” 

Just how dangerous must an occupation be before 
Utah is willing to restrict 11-year-old boys from being 
killed in it? 





Courtesy National Consumers’ League 


Massachusetts 


TOTAL of 2427 industrial injuries occurred to 

children under 18 in Massachusetts during the 
year ending June 30, 1928, as reported by the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Safety in its report for 1929. Over 
400 of the injured children were under 16 years. 

There were two fatalities to 15-year-old boys—both 
caused by elevator accidents. The boys were em- 
ployed as sweepers. Both firms were prosecuted for 
violation of the law, and one was convicted. 

Seven children of 14 or 15 years suffered permanent 
partial injuries, in six cases the loss of one or more 
fingers or parts of fingers. Four of these injuries 
occurred in textile manufacturing, and one each in a 
shoe factory, laundry, and paper-box factory. The 





most serious was the case of a 15-year-old girl who 
lost four fingers on the right hand while illegally 
operating a laundry machine; this firm was penalized 
for violation of the law. 

Minors between 16 and 18 years of age sustained 
permanent partial disability in 49 instances. Fourteen 
of these accidents occurred in textiles; 12 in metal 
manufacturing, 6 in shoe and leather manufacturing, 
and 4 in furniture and woodworking establishments. 
Again, nearly all the injuries were to the hands; one 
boy lost an arm. 

The Division of Industrial Safety characterizes 
practically all of these accidents as preventable. 


BING LAW STUDY IN OHIO 


A STUDY of the operation of the compulsory at- 
tendance and child labor law in Middletown, 
Toledo, and Youngstown, Ohio, was made last year 
by the National Child Labor Committee, as part of 
an extensive study of certain school problems in 
Ohio undertaken by a research group under the di- 
rection of Dr. W. W. Charters, Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the Ohio State 
University. 

This study is now in print and copies may be had 
on application to the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. Price to non-members, 25 cents. 


HEARING ON NEW YORK BILL 


PUBLIC hearing on the Moffat Child Labor 

Bill, to raise the school-leaving age from 14 to 
15 years, will be held before the Assembly Education 
Committee on March 10th at 2 p. m. Those inter- 
ested in this measure are urged to attend this hearing 
in Albany and give the proposal their support. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained from the New York 
Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. 


STAY-IN-SCHOOL DRIVE 


A STAY-IN-SCHOOL drive is being conducted 
this spring through the New York City schools 
by the Vocational Service for Juniors. Dodgers are 
being delivered to all eighth grade children empha- 
sizing the scarcity of work for adults at the present 
time, the low wages paid to children, and the lack 
of training and chances for advancement in the jobs 
which children can get. This is followed up by speak- 
ers before the school assemblies. 

The Vocational Service for Juniors is also raising 
a scholarship fund which will enable unemployed 
children to return to school on a six-dollar-a-weck 
emergency scholarship. The Charity Organization 
Society in cooperation with the Junior League has 
likewise launched a scholarship plan to keep in school 
the children of families known to the Society. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


During the legislative season, the progress of child 
labor and compulsory education bills will be reported 
each month. {(H)—Lower House. (S)—Senate.} 


California 
Street Trades. A bill prohibiting children under 16 
from engaging in street trades without obtaining a 
permit based on proof of age, school attendance, and 
mental and physical fitness, or between 9 p.m. and 
5 a.m. No minimum age prescribed. Introduced (H). 


Connecticut 


Night Work. Two bills—one removing all night 
work restrictions for children under 16 and women 
working in restaurants, cafes, and dining rooms; and 
the other allowing them to work until midnight in- 
stead of 10 p. m. in these and certain other estab- 
lishments. Introduced (H). 


Delaware 


Canneries. A bill extending to canneries the 14- 
year-age minimum for employment and the work 
permit requirements. Passed (S). 


Indiana 

Work Permits and Dangerous Occupations. A 
bill relating to work permit requirements, and em- 
powering the State Board of Education to add to 
the lists of dangerous occupations prohibited for 
minors. Failed (S). 

Attendance Officers. A bill to eliminate state and 
county attendance officers, leaving school attendance 
laws to be enforced by township trustees in addition 
to their regular duties. Indefinitely postponed (S). 

industrial Board. A bill to eliminate the State 
Industrial Board, providing that the workmen’s com- 
pensation act be administered by judges of the circuit 
and superior courts. Introduced (S). 


Kansas 
Night Work, A bill allowing children under 16 to 
work until 10 p. m. instead of 6 p. m.. Killed (S). 
Theatrical Employment. A bill omitting theatres 
from the child labor law. Unfavorably reported (S). 


Maine 


Educational Requirement. A bill requiring com- 
pletion of “the grades of the elementary school” 
for children of 15 years leaving school for work; 
would apparently not lower standards. Favorably 
reported (H). 

Theatrical Employment. A bill amending the child 
labor law by prohibiting employment in any theatre 
or moving picture house under 16 years, instead of 
prohibiting employment as “ushers or attendants” 





only. It also contains the change in the work permit 
requirements mentioned above. Introduced (H). 


Massachusetts 
(See The American Child, February, 1931, p. 7.) 


Minnesota 


Part-time Schools. A bill permitting local school 
boards in cities of the first class to establish part- 
time schools and to require the attendance of em- 
ployed minors under 18 years of age therein, not 
less than 4 hours a week, this time to be subtracted 
from the legal working hours. Where this is done, 
all employed minors under 18 who have not com- 
pleted high school, would be required to secure work 
permits in the same manner as minors under 16. 
Introduced (H). 

Nevada 


Uniform Child Labor Law. A revision of the 
child labor law following the recommendations of 
the Uniform Act of 1931. Referred to Judiciary 
Committee (S). 

New Hampshire 


Hours of Work. A bill reducing working hours for 
minors under 18 years and for women in manufactur- 
ing, from 1014 to 9 hours a day, and from 54 to 48 
hours a week. Killed (H). 


Night Work. A bill prohibiting minors between 16 
and 18 years and all women from working in any 
manufacturing establishment after 10 p. m. and in the 
manufacture of textiles after 6 p. m. Introduced (H). 


New Jersey 


Dangerous Occupations. A bill extending the list 
of dangerous occupations prohibited for minors under 
18 years. Favorably reported (H). 

Educational Requirement. A bill extending the age 
for compulsory school attendance downward from 7 
to 6 years, raising the educational requirement for 
children of 14 years leaving school for work from the 
sixth to the eighth grade, and permitting employed 
children to substitute night school for day-time con- 
tinuation school attendance. Introduced (S). 

Migratory Child Survey Commission. A joint reso- 
lution to continue the Commission. Introduced (H). 


New York 

Compulsory School Age. (See page 6.) 

Continuation School. A bill providing for at least 
20 hours a weck in continuation school for tempo- 
rarily unemployed minors. Passed (S). 

The usual bills to weaken the provisions of the 
continuation school law by exempting minors with 
dependents, or minors over 16 years, or permitting 
the substitution of night school for day-time atten- 
dance, have also made their appearance. 
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Minimum Wage Board. Several bills providing 
either for the creation of a minimum wage board for 
women and minors, or for minors only, or author- 
izing the Commissioner of Labor to determine, or to 
appoint a body to determine, minimum wages. Intro- 
duced in both Houses. 


North Carolina 


Compulsory School Age. A bill raising the com- 
pulsory school age from 14 to 16 years, except for 
children of 14 who have completed the sixth grade 
and are legally employed, emerged from committee 
with several amendments, including an undesirable 
poverty exemption, but passed the Senate in its orig- 
inal form. Favorably reported in House. 

Dangerous Occupations. Bill prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children under 16 in a list of dangerous 
occupations, the State Child Welfare Commission 
being empowered to add to the list; and extending 
8-hour day to all children under 16. Passed (H). 

Night Work. One bill (S) would prohibit work 
in manufacturing establishments after 9 p. m. for 
minors between 16 and 18 years; a second (H) for 
girls only, between 16 and 18. A third (S) would 
apparently remove the present restriction on work 
after 7 p.m. for children under 16, prohibiting work 
after 9 p. m. only for boys under 16 and for girls 
and women. House bill favorably reported. 

Ohio 

Educational Requirement. A bill to remove the 
seventh grade requirement for children 16 years of 
age or over, leaving school for work; providing free 
copies of birth records; changing the term “non- 
standard” to “‘special” certificate; and clarifying the 
wording of the law. Introduced (S). 


Oregon 
Apprenticeship Rules. A bill setting up an appren- 
ticeship commission, establishing regulations for the 
apprenticeship of boys over 16 years for periods of 
not less than two months, and requiring such appren- 
tices to attend schools or training courses at least 4 
hours a week. Passed both houses. 


Pennsylvania 

Child Labor Law. Two bills exempting caddies 
(one would also exempt children employed on the 
stage or in radio broadcasting) from the child labor 
law. Committee on Labor (H). 

Hours of Work. A bill to provide an 8-hour day 
and 44-hour week for children under 18 years. Chil- 
dren under 16 now have a 9-hour day and 51-hour 
week. Introduced (S). _ 

Workmen’s Compensation. A bill to amend the 
workmen’s compensation act by providing double 
compensation for any minor under 18 years injured 
while employed in violation of the law. Reported out 
(S). A treble compensation bill. Introduced (H). 
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South Carolina 


Department of Labor. A bill to create a State 
Department of Labor, which would enforce all labor 
laws. Favorably reported (H). 

Night Work. A bill prohibiting night work for 
minors under 18, and for women, in textile mills 
between 7 p.m. and 6a.m. The present law prohibits 
children under 16 from working after 8 p. m. Un- 
favorably reported (H). 

Workmen's Compensation. An act creating a 
state workmen’s compensation commission. Intro- 
duced (H). 

South Dakota 

Enforcement. A bill providing for the enforcement 
of all laws relating to women and children, by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Approved, February 18. 


Tennessee 
Street Trades. Bills prohibiting boys under 12 years 
and girls under 16 from engaging in street trades 
at any time, and regulating street work for children 
between 12 and 16 years. Introduced (H) and (S). 


Texas 

Child Labor Law. Revision, prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children under 16 years (instead of under 
15 years) at any time in any place of labor (instead 
of in only a few occupations) , but continuing the pres- 
ent exemption for children over 12 years who have 
completed the fifth grade to work in non-dangerous 
occupations in cases of poverty; prohibiting night 
work for such children after 7 p. m. instead of after 
10 p. m.; and requiring that they obtain a certificate 
of physical fitness from a licensed physician, and that 
work permits shall not be issued for a longer period 
than twelve months. Introduced (S). 


Vermont 
Work Permits. A bill authorizing the Labor Com- 
missioner to refuse to issue a permit to any applicant 
whose physical condition makes it appear unwise for 
him to do the work he has applicd to do. Passed (H). 


FEDERAL CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT. Proposals 
to ratify the Federal Child Labor Amendment have 
been introduced in the legislatures of the following 
states: Colorado, New York, Ohio, Oregon (killed 
Feb. 19), Pennsylvania, Washington, West Virginia 
(killed; vote reconsidered and bill again referred to 
committee), Wyoming (recommended for passage 
in committee of the whole House). 


Hours OF Work. In addition to the bills listed 
above, a number of states are considering measures 
relating to working hours either for minors between 
16 and 18 years or for women and girls over 16. 
These will be listed next month. 





